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not enabled us to solve the problems of life." Still less to under-
stand the mystery of life itself.
Most philosophers in the past have agreed with Catholic
orthodoxy in the belief that a process of creation by God, in
time and out of nothing, took place, for it is an old Christian tradi-
tion that the earth in the beginning was " without form and
void." " We seem/1 writes Dr. Barnes, " in the analysis of matter
to which Einstein's general relativity leads, to see * in the begin-
ning * a process by which form and structure was given to the
void of time-space. As the many complex forms which then arose
assumed an ever greater complexity, the material world took
shape. It is natural to ask whether, in such development, there
was creative activity, the emergence of something new. I feel
constrained to answer in the affirmative."
With regard to this wonderful world in which for a brief
space we live and move and have our being, Dr. Barnes does not
ask us to believe, as do some philosophers, that it is merely a
figment of the imagination ; a thought of the Supreme Thinker.
He holds that the " physical world exists independently of any
human mind." But the external world thus postulated, he says,
is not necessarily the world as conceived by humanity. We can
only believe that we possess some knowledge of it as it is known
to God if we also assume that our minds are akin to the Divine
Mind; that there is some unity between God and Man ; that
the Creator is not separated from His creatures, but is always
being actualized, fulfilled, expressed in Man.
Although Dr. Barnes believes in die Divine creative activity
in the creation of the universe, he does not agree with those
biologists who hold that the living cannot have arisen from the
non-living, and that between the two there is a gap which
cannot be bridged save by a special creative act; that God,
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